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But it was mainly on psychological grounds that I was opposed
to large expeditions. It is vitally important that no member of
a party should at any time feel that he is superfluous., or that he is
simply there in case someone else breaks down. Such a state of
affairs imposes an intolerable strain on every one, and is bound
to lead to friction and a consequent loss of efficiency. This
matter is easily overlooked by a leader who has all the interest
of the organisation and is constantly busy with his plans. On a
scientific expedition each man is, or should be, absorbed in his
particular line of research ; the party can easily be split up into
self-contained units each with its special task and responsibility.
But when the sole object of a venture is to reach the top of a
particular mountain, the problem is entirely different. It is
merely tactless to remind a man that he is lucky to be there at
all, and that there are hundreds of equally good climbers at home
who would be only too glad to take his place. You cannot argue
an expedition into running smoothly, nor avoid a competitive
feeling by appealing for the 4C team spirit.33 The strongest
mountaineering party is one in which each member has implicit
confidence in all his companions, recognises their vital importance
in the common effort and feels himself to have an equally in-
dispensable part to play. This ideal is no less important on a
Himalayan expedition than on an- Alpine peak. To my mind
it can only be achieved with a relatively small, closely-knit
party. Only then can you talk (if you must) about " team spirit.'3
How is it possible, when at least 50 per cent of the members are
destined to remain in reserve, to avoid a feeling of competition ?
Only a saint would expunge from deep down in his soul all hope
of another man falling sick, that he might take his place. How
different from the joyous partnership we have known on other
climbs !

'For my part I loathed the crowds and the fuss that were
inseparable from a large expedition. I always had the ridiculous
feeling that I was taking part in a Cook's tour or a school treat,
and I wanted to go away and hide myself. Of course this did
not apply to the few days or weeks when one Was actually doing
a hard job of work, but unfortunately such spells occupied a
very small proportion of the whole time. The small town of
tents that sprang up each evening, the noise and racket of each
fresh start, the sight of a huge army invading the peaceful valleys,
it was all 'so far removed from the light, free spirit with which we
were wont to approach our peaks. And I believe that spirit plays
an important part in the success of any mountaineering venture.
Remove, then, the impression that one is engaged in a vast